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domination. Hegel's reflections on many historical events,
especially on the rise and fall of the Roman Empire, leave no
doubt that he considered a policy of expansion on a large scale
as self-destructive. The Romans began as a robber-state, and
this determined the ethos of their whole State, which produced
that abstract spirit which Hegel described as a fateful legacy of
the Romans in the modern world, especially in French civilization.
This philosophy of history contains many profound ideas and
brilliant formulations. Its main theses, however, are not con-
firmed by the arguments which Hegel puts forward, and these
frequently are even little more than a sophistic jugglery with
words. Nevertheless for some time it fascinated many philo-
sophers, scholars and writers all over Europe.
Though Hegel was not a nationalist, some of his teachings
have contributed to the rise of ideas which form the core of
nationalism, such as the divinization of the State, the doctrine of
its higher morality, and of the effacement of individual reason,
morality and interests, the praise of war and the superman, the
idea of nations with a Divine mission. On the other hand, Hegel's
philosophy was incompatible with the fundamental beliefs of
nationalism. He judged a nation according to the degree of
reason which its State and civilization represented, he was alien
to the German national aspirations of his time, and sharply
rejected political romanticism. The higher bureaucracy, which
appeared to him as the organ of the national will, was at that time
not likely to further aggressive nationalism and even combated
the German national movement. Hegel fully approved this
attitude.
The thought of the philosopher comprised germs which
developed in quite divergent directions ; it combined conser-
vative and liberal elements and its core was the belief in a slow,
continuous, organic growth of reasonable customs and institu-
tions. Even in his old age Hegel preserved the habit of celebrat-
ing every year the day of the storming of the Bastille with a bottle
of good wine ; and his comments on the outbreak of the Revolu-
tion in his Philosophy of History show deep emotion.
Among the disciples of Hegel were Conservatives, Liberals and
Radicals, and each regarded himself as the true interpreter of his
master's teachings. Soon, however, the Radicals got the upper
hand and influenced public opinion much more strongly than the
rest* Among them were eminent scholars who attacked the
historical foundations of Christianity, while others criticized
Christian ethics and their political implications. Pantheism